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ABSTRACT 

Information about the families contacted by the 
Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program (EFNEP) who rejected 
the invitation to enroll in the program is presented. Interviews were 
conducted with 147 homemakers whose names appeared on a prime contact 
list prepared from recommendations of local public agencies. Upon 
completion of the interviewing^ program assistants began to contact 
and enroll homemakers in EFNEP. Enrollment represented 58% of the 
homemakers on the list. Enrollment in EFNEP was most liJcely to occur 
when: (1) che homemaker was either under 30 or over 45 years of age, 
(2) the family income was less than $3000 and the husband was 
unemployed^ and (3) the family participated in other public programs 
designed for the poor. It was observed that program assistants were 
more successful in enrolling homemakers when varied enrollment 
techniques were used, (Author/PS) 
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ABSTRACT 



Five counties in Ala])ania were eliosen in 1964 for trial initiation 
of a unique lood and nutrition progran^ for lo\v-inconie faniilies. 
Biised on tlie results of tliis pilot educational program, the basic 
purpose was expanded to a national scope in 1969. By 1972, Ala- 
]>ania was in the process of initiating the Expand(*d Food and 
Nuti'ition Education Program (EFNEP) in the last of its counties. 
Clunnhers County was among this group and was chosen as tlie 
study site. 

This stud\' was prompted l)y an interest in knowing more al)out 
the families contacted by EFNEP assistants who reject the invita- 
tion to enroll in sucli an educational program. Wlio are the "hard- 
to-reach" families and how do they differ from families in which 
liomemakers are enrolled? 

Interviews were conducted with 147 honieniakers whose names 
appeared on a prime contact list prepared from recommendations 
provided l)y local public agencies* Upon completion of the inter- 
\'iewing, program assistants began their efforts to contact and en- 
roll homemakers in EFNEP. Enrollnient represented 38 per cent, 
or 85 of the original 147 homemakers on the contact list. 

Enrollment in EFNEP was most likely to occur under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) where the homemaker was either under 
30 or over 45 years of age, (2) where family income was less than 
$3,000 and the husband was unemployed, and (3) where the 
famih^ participated in other pul)lic programs designed for the 
poor. Failure to enroll was most common among homemakers 
who were employed either full or part time and who had the 
lowest levels of living. Most importantlv, homemakers whose 
families received the least ade({uate chets were least likely to en- 
roll in EFNEP. Finally, it was observed that progi'am assistants 
wvvc more successful in enrolling homemakers when varied en- 
rollment techni(|ues were used. The first \'isit was the key to 
enrolling a homemaker. 
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REACHING THE HARD TO REACH 
WITH EFNEP' 



J. E. DUNKELBERGER, NANCY W. MARTIN, and ANNE B. PRATT-' 



I. noMKMAKKHS MAKK ur.c :isi()\s rcgaitliug iiu'al planning, 
food 1) living, and food preparation. Dftt'rniining wliat foods to 
l)iiy and scrvc^ family members and how to prepare^ tli(\se foods 
is often a diffieiilt task, partieiilarlv among the poor whose low in- 
eoine and limited nutritional knowledge^ arc^ harriers to an ade- 
quate diet. 

For this reason eclueational programs have hecn developed to 
lielp low-ineome liomen^akers in their selcx'tion and preparation of 
food. I'licse programs are eonstantl y heing (Wamined and updated 
to hotter meet tlie ne<^ds of such families. This n^port presents a 
study of such an educational program. 

Activities in the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Pro- 
gram (EFNEP) sponsored hy the USDA Federal Extension Ser- 
vice and the Alahama Cooperative Extension Service of Auhurn 
University serve as the focus of tliis study and rc^port. Findings 
sliould he of inter(\st to ExtcMision staff and other persons con- 
cerned witli improving nutritional hovels of families. Knowledge^ 
of homemaker acceptance or refusal patterns with regard to par- 
ticipation in a nutrition program can contrihute to a more com- 
plete understanding of program functioning, and of low-income 
houK^uaker receptivity to \uitvitiou education. 

'Tliis study was fuiultHl ms a Ilatuli .Act Projtxt in Knral Dewlopmciit — .\la- 
haiiia IVojcct 3 IS. It is a [lart of a laruia' study now underway iiuoKiii;^ stafi 
fnjin l)()tli the CoopcratiNu Extension SLTvice and .\jxrienltnnil ExperinicMit Station. 

- .Associate I'rofessor, Department of A.uricnltiiral Kcononiics and Uiiral So- 
ciology; ionnerly Specialist in Kdncatioiial Methods, Alahama Cooperative K.xteii- 
.sion S(MA*ice, now home economics teacher, (inntersville, Alai)aina, Hi.uli School; 
;uul former Research Associate, Department of Ai^iricultural Economics and Hand 
Sociology, now State Home Economics ICxten.sion Speciali.st, Vir.uini;i J'Atension 
Services Charlottesville. 
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EXPANDED POOD AND NUTRITION PROGRAM 

In July 1964 a pilot project involving the Alabama Cooperative 
Extension Sen'iee and tlie Federal Extension Service was under- 
taken to help younj; low-ineonie families. Program ol)jeeti\'es 
were to help families improve diets, utilize economic opportuni- 
ties and eonununity services, improve family relationsliips, and 
increase liomemaker awareness of the Extension Service as a 
source of assistance with family problems. 

Methods for teaching young homeniakers were developed and 
tested with 1,404 families in riu'al areas of fi\'e Alabama counties. 
Selected learning experiences were provided m: (1) basic r»utri- 
tion and food preparation skills, (2) income management, (3) 
l)asic health and sanitation practices, (4) clothing selection and 
consti-uction, (5) guidance principles for young people, and (6) 
housing and home* management. Indigenous homeniakers (per- 
sons from the .same geographic area also living on low incomes) 
were trained as paraprofessional workers and employed as pro- 
gram a.ssistants working under the direct supervi.sion of a pro- 
fessional Extension home economist i?i each county (1). 

The progi'am proved to be highly .succes.sful. In 1968, the State 
Cooj^erative Extension Services and land grant colleges received 
a special appropriation to initiate the ^'Expanded Food and Nutri- 
tion Education Program." At present (1972), the program is un- 
denviiy in all 50 states, the Disti'ict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Extension staff in Alabama have initiated 
EFNEP in every county and have adapted the program to local 
conditions and to needs and interests of the 21,323 participating 
families (2). 

The primary objective of EFNEP is to help families ac((uire 
the knowledge, .skills, and attitudes re(|uired to achieve move ade- 
quate diets. Specific objectives arc to increase the homeniakers 
knowledge of the need for and the essentials of good nutrition, 
and to improve her habits (prai'tices) and skills in buying, pre- 
paring, and serving nuti'itious meals. An additional objective is 
to help families more effectively use the varied public services 
available for improving the quality of their lives. 

OBJECTIVES 

This report is concenied with the characteristics of homeniak- 
ers who enroll in EFNEP in contrast with those who reject the 
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projL^rani wlieii contacted l)y ExtcMisioii Scvicc pcM'soiiiicl. Tlic 
primary ol)jcctivc was to dctcniiinc wlictlicr ccM'tain lionuMiiakcM* 
characteristics were associated witli eitlier acceptance or I'cjc^ction 
of participation in EFNEP. 

A second ol)jectivo was to examine metliods used l)y program 
assistants in seeking to enroll honicmakers in EFNEP. It was 
believed that certain teclmi(|nes for approaching potential par- 
ticipants niieht he more effective witli different t)^es of lionie- 
makers. 

METHOD OF STUDY 

The study, which hegan during spring 1971, was conducted in 
Chambers Conntv, Alabama. Families livin<£ in hotli rural and 
inwian areas w^re surveyed, although the jnajorit\^ li\'ed in the 
cities of Lafayette and Lanett. Clianibers County was chosen l)e- 
cause EFNEP had not been introduced there previously and was 
scheduled to begin during the summer. The stahis of the pro- 
gram in the county provided an ideal research opportunit}', en- 
abling interviewers to contact homeniakers prior to tlieir being 
invited to enroll in EFNEP by the program assistants and to test 
lor diderences in response to the enrollment invitation. 

As revealed l)y selected demographic characteristics reported 
in Ta])l(» ], Chambers County is more rural and has a larger pro- 
portion of nonwhites than the owrall State population. It ranks 
slightly l^ehind the State in income and educational levels ol* its 
residents. These differences Siiould be recognized wlien general- 
izing study findings to other areas. 

The (juestionnaire was developed by Agricultural Experiment 
Station staff membcM's in cooperation witli home economists of the 
Cooperative Extension Service. A pretest of tlie (juestionnaire 
was conducted in the Auburn area. Items in tlie final draft in- 
cluded selected characteristics of the family and honieniaker as 
w(*ll as nutritional practices used by the honieniaker. 

A list of prospective EFNEP participants obtained from local 



'i'AMi.i: 1, SuMMAiiY or SKLIXriK 

ClIAMliKHS COCNTV, 


1) SOCIO-ECONOMIC D. 
Al.AHAMA, 1970 


■\'rA I'on 


Cliaractcnstics 


Cliainbers County 


.Mabania 


Rural rcsidonts, per cent 

Nonwhite residents, per cent 

Median school years completed, years 
Median fanulv inconu*, dollars 


5() 
35 
30 
10 
7,U)G 


41 
26 
27 
11 
7,266 
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agencies workiiii; witli low-iiicoiiic laiiiilic\s was provided bv tlic 
CoopcM'atiw Extension ScM'vice stafF in Clianibers Conntw IntcM*- 
viewcis were reeruited within tlie County and trained to admin- 
ister tile (juestionnaire to lionieniakers wliose names appearc^d on 
tlie priinarv eontact list. Interxiews were completed with 147 
lionieniakers prior to their l)eing ecnitaeted In' EFNEP proi^n'am 
assistants and invited to enroll in the proifrani. 

Following completion of the interx iewing phase, the program 
assistants began enrollment activities. Program assistants were 
instructed to make every cdort to enroll these families into the 
program and were gi\eii as much time as they needed to do so. 
Enrollment efforts were completed within 9 months after the fam- 
ilies had been interviewed. Of the 147 liomeiiiakers on the pri- 
marv contact list who were interxiewed prior to the start of 
EFNEP, 85 (58 per cent) were enrolled. 

Nutritional practices, socio-demographic characteristics, level- 
of-li\ ii!g sc()r'\s, and life outlook of homemakers and families were 
aiialv/ed in terms of homemakers acceptance or rejection of 
EFNE1\ Data iinolvin^ the nature of the initial contacts bv the 
progra^n assistants were also analyzed. 

POTENTIAL EFNEP FAMILIES 

Selected family and homemaker characteristics were deter- 
mined for the 147 families comprising the primary contact list of 
potential EP'^NEP participants in Chambers County, Tabic 2. 
Such information was needed to tell what these families arc like 
and to identify points of similarity and diflercnce among the low- 
income families that are recommended bv various pu]:)lic agencies 
and individuals for the nutrition education program. An under- 
standing of the general profile of these families is an essential first 
step to tlie studv of v/ho does and who does not respond favorably 
to the invitation to join El'NEP. 

Two-thirds of the potential EFNEP families in this County 
were black. The majority of liomcmakers were less tliaii 44 years 
of age (almost lialf were between 30 and 45) and had S or fewer 
years of schooling. Most families were large, with 41 per cent 
consisting of 7 or more members. More importantly from the 
standpoint of any real chances for socio-economic improvement, 
one-third lacked a male head and one-fifth included members 
other than the couple and their cliildreii. Two-thirds of die fam- 
ilies had annual incomes of $3,000 or less. More than one-third of 
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Tamle 2, Pi:ns(;NAL Ciiaiiactkhistics or 147 IIomkmaki-jhs ox I'mMAHY 
CoNTAtrr List fou EFNET Emu>li.mi;nt in Ciiamhkms 

CorXTY. Al.AllAMA, 1971 



ClKir.tctcristif.s Clianic U M'istic-s 

Per cent Per crnt 

Wiive I*'aniil\' tyjK'' 

• ,-^1 Complete unclear 43 

Xoiiwliito fttj IiiconiploUMiiicIoar . . 36 

E\t(MukHl 21 

A.uc of lionuMiiakor Annual faniilv income 

Under 30 19 Less than SL-SOO 41 

30-44 . . 47 $K8()I>$3.0()() 26 

45-50 24 S3.0()I-.S3/)0() . 18 

60 and over 10 Over $3.6(K) 15 

IP I llonioniakers work status 

^''':^''"<"' Working full tinu. . . 22 

^"»'' 3 Workiim piirt tinu- .. ].? 

\-4 KiiK cs 12 Not fiiiplovfd oiitsidi- lioiiic fio 

o-S Knuk's . 4fi Coinnioditv food iKirticiniition 

12 KK»U-s 6c above S NonpaVticipmit 2S) 

Residence Welfare participation 

Urban 66 I'articipant 46 

HuraLnonfami 31 Nonparticipant 5-i 

Fanii ... 3 Diet adequacy 

No food j^ronps ade((iiate 13 

Si/e ot hon.sehohK persons Quo ^ruuv udeiinate . 39 

2-3 (.small family) 12 Two groups ade(inate . . 30 

4-6 (avcra.^e family) . 47 Three groups a(le(|nate .... 16 

7 or more- (lart;e family) . .. 41 I' onr ^^ronps a (l e(pia tc ... 2 

^Complete nuclear family consisted of hnshand. wife, and children. Incomplete 
nuclear lamily consisted of male or female faniiU- licad and cliildren. Extended 
family had persons other than the immediate family li\'in.i; in the home. 



the lioiiKMiiakcrs were oniployed cither full or part time outside 
the lionie. 

Most of the families lived in one of tlie small cities in the 
County. Of the one-third residing in rural areas, only fom* fam- 
ilies li\'ed on farms. The \*ast majority of honicmakcrs reported 
they liad lived in Chamhers County most of their lives. 

Participation in the eon^inodity food program was relatively 
liighi. Nearly three-fourths of the homemakers reported they were 
cnrrently receiving commodity foods. Ten homemakers liad pre- 
viously participated in the commodity program, hut were not re- 
ceiving eonnnodities at the time of the study. On the other hand, 
slightly less than half of the families were participants in any wel- 
fare* program. About one-fourth were currently participating in 
Head Start or were recei\'ing Social Security pavments. 

County Health Department immunization progi-ams and the 
school lunch program provided for children attending public 
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sdiools w'CYL' l)()tli used l)y al)oiit two-thirds of the families. Oulv 
a small perccMitage were partieipating in family phiiiiuiig, prc*- 
iiatal eare, or *\vell-l:)a]w" programs. Failure of most of lliese 
families to utilize available publie programs to a large (vxtenl may 
l)e a relieetion of the alienation and pessimism sliown l)y these 
homemakers. However, most of tlieni expressed some liop(» that 
the future would he better and tliey seemed willing to work 
toward a better life for their faniili(\s. 

Tiie eritieal need for nutrition education among these families 
was revealed by a 24-]i()ur food I'ecall taken on eaeli homemaker. 
Only 2 per cent had reeeived an ude(|uate diet, defined as at l(*ast 
2 servings of milk, 2 servings of meat, 4 servings of breads and 
eereals. and 4 servings of Iruits and vegetables. 

EFNEP ENROLLEES— NONENROLLEES 

Sex'eral seleeted honuMnaker and family eliaracteristies gener- 
ally eonsidered important in differentiating diwrgent tvpes of 
soeial beliavior arc* eonsidered in tlie following diseussion. The 
four categ(Mies of cliaraeteristies eonsidered are: (1) socio-dem- 
ographie, (2) social participation, (3) .socio-economic, and (4) 
social-p.sychological. It was helie\'ed tliat tliesc* characteristics 
are most likely to inllueuce or to he as.sociated with a homemaker s 
willinjrness to participate in a nutrition education program like 
EFNEP. 

Findings presented in tables 3 through 7 show the percentage 
of respondents p(xss(\ssing each characteristic attrilnite by accep- 
tance or rejection of tlie EFNEP. Each percentage has its mean- 
ing oi'dy in terms of the degree to wliieh it differs from the pro- 
portior- of all respondents who eitlier accepted or rejected the 
program. Tliis means tliat die same 57.8 per cent who accepted 
EFNEP sliould also he similarly distributed on each clwacteristic 
considered. Percentage differences either greater ( + ) or less 
(— ) than the 57.S per cent who accepted EFNEP represent the 
important differential effect of a particular atti-ibute in the selec- 
tivity of enrolhnent. 

Socio-Demogrophic 

RicsiDENCii:. A higher proportion of rural dian urban residents 
accepted the invitation to enroll in EFNEP when contacted by 
the program assistants, but the difference was only 6 per cent. 
This small difference indicates a rather general response to the 
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Taull 3. Sl'MMAky or Si:i.i:f:ri:i) Socid-Dkmocuai'Iiu: C'liAUAcn i:ms rif:.s 
C(>.\ti»Aiu:i> vni\ KVSEV Acckptok and Hkikctdk Famii.iks. \\)7\ 

... , , Hi'.si")()n.si' to program 

Selected eharaeten sties — ;: 

A ccepted Hefiised DiHerential' Tot^il 

Pit. Pet. Pet. So. 

All respoiulents 57.8 42.2 147 

Hesi deuce 

VYhm - 5().4 4.-3.() 1.4 ^ 

Hural . . ()2.5 :37.5 +4.7 50 

A«e 

Under 30 years . 32.1 +10.1 28 

30-44 years ... .. 44. fJ 55.1 12.9 '^i 

45 years and over 70.0 30.0 +12.2 50 

Hace' 

Blacks - 45.5 54.5 11..^ 101 

\Miite.s 84. cS 15.2 +27.0 4() 

Kdiicatioii 

0- 4 years . of).5 43.5 1.3 23 

5-8 years . 51.1 45.9 3.7 01 

9 or more years 01.7 38.3 +3.9 00 

Marital status 

Coiii)le 05. .'3 34.7 +7.5 75 

N'oiicoiiple 50.7 49.3 7.1 71 

l'*ainil\- size 

1- 3'persoiis 00.0 40.0 +2.2 20 

4-0 i)ersoiis . . ... 04.0 30.0 +0.2 07 

_ " t)r more* qcmscmis 5 1 .0 49.0 0.8 59 

' Oideience hetweeii the percentaKt' of 57.8 aiitl the actual ohserx'cd perceiita^'e 
for each attrihute. A plus sipi indicates Ki'<-*at*-*r acceptance oF tiie proj^rain than 
would he e.Npected on the hasis of actual observed percentage of population ilis- 
trihution. A minus sii;n indicates greater rejection ol^ the proj^ram than would he 
expected. 

-Chi-S(piare was statistically sij^nifieant at the .001 probability level. 



proi^rani indepcMiclLMit of wliere tlio family lives. Neighborhood 
or community difFcMTiices within the rural or urban setting are 
not considered and these could have a differential effect. 

AcK. One of the more sensitive socio-demographic characteris- 
tics considered was age of homeniaker. Both younger and older 
liomennikers were more likely to enroll in EFNEP than were 
tliose 30 to 45 years of age. Honiemakers 60 or older were par- 
ticularly receptive, but this might merely reflect their greater 
av ailability because of fewer demands on their time. 

Rac:e. Race was a significant distinguishing characteristic in 
eiirollnient. It was found that 85 per cent of the white home- 
makers contacted were enrolled, but only 46 per cent of the black 
homemakers. The white differential of +27.0 per cent repre- 
sented a highly fVvorable response rate. 
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Botli wliitc and l)lack program assistants were cMiiploycd l)y 
the County Extension Service for EFNEP and were respon.sil)le 
for making tlie enrollment eontacts. However, most eontaets 
in\'o]\'ecl w^orkers and homeniakers oF the same race. In t]n*ee 
cases where whites contacted black homeniakers, all three* re- 
fused to piu-ticipate. In conti'ast, four of the six white home- 
makers contacted by blacks enrolled in tlu* progiam. These few 
bi-racial cases are not sufficient to allow for generali-/.ation about 
race in program assistant-liomemaker contact. 

EnuCATiox. Educational levels were low among tliese home- 
makers. Almost lialf (45 per cent) liad completed 7 years of 
scliooling or less. Differences between homeniakers with \ arious 
educational backgrounds wlu) accepted or refused EFNEP were 
small. There was little relationsliip behveen educational level of 
tlie honiemaker and her response to the nutrition education pro- 
gram. 

Maiutai. Status. Although tlie diflerences were not large, 
married homeniakers living with dieir liusbands were most likely 
to accept the program. Tlie differential rate was al)out 15 per 
cent between couple and noncoiiple households. This difference 
appc^arcd to result from less pressure for the lioniemaker to seek 
employment wlien a husband was present. 

Family Sizi:. Homeniakers in large families were slightly less 
receptive to EFNEP tlian were those witli smaller families. (A 
large family was considered one consisting of 7 or more persons.) 
Tlie percentage differentials were too small to indicate any sig- 
nificant difference l)etweeii family size and accepting or rejecting 
EFNEP. 

Social Participation 

NioiciUionLiNKs's. It was beliex'cd that lionicMiiakers wlio were 
iriendly with their neighbors and who visited widi tlieni wouKI 
be move receptive to a program such as EFNEP than would more 
socially isolated lionieniakers. This contention was tested by 
using a shortened i'oriii of a s^-alc measuring voiiien's neiglibor- 
hiiess (6). In its original form this scale emploved 12 items from 
wliieli the following 7 were selected as relevant to low-income 
families: 

(]) Nuiiiber of neighbors* homes you have visited. 
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'r.\nLi: 1. Slmmaiiy ok Sklkc tki) Social P.\ n rici pa tio \ C 'iiaiiac ri:ius i icn 
('oMi'Aiu:n roll l:ll''NKl^ Acciirioii and HrjKcron I'amimi.^, HJTl 



St'Ii'c tcd c liiinic U'i'istiis 



Hc^poii^f to pio^niiii 



All ri'^poiuli'iils 
.\(.'i^li])i)rlim'ss 

Low (1- t) 

Med. .Mil l5-()) 

Ili«li(7) 
CoiiinumitN" mtn icc iitili/.ation 

Low 1 0-3) 

I li^h (4 or more) 
C^)niiiio(lit\' food pro^min 

Pnrtkipiitiiiu 





Ht'fiis ;( 


1^ DHIi'rciiti;d' 




Pet. 


Pet. 


Pet. 




57..S 


■12.2 




117 




•15 7 


0.5 


.■)5 


oS.O 


•12.0 


+ 0.2 


00 




30.5 


+ 2.7 


11 


51.1 


4.S.() 


O.I 


7-1 




:35.() 


+ 0.0 


7o 




.■35.2 


+7.0 


105 




50.5 


- 17.3 


42 



' niflcrcmi' Ix'twcc'ii tlic ix-rcc'iitiii^c ol 57.S ;iiid tlic actual observed p<'reeiilav:e 
for eaeli attribute. A plus siuii iiidieates greater aeeeptaiiee of the prourani tliaii 
woidd he expeeted on tlie basis of actual observed pereeiitalie of i)oi)iilatioii dis- 
tribution. A iniiiiis si^rn indicates ureater rejeetion of the i^ro^rain tliaii would be 
e\pi'eted. 

(2) XiinilHM* of iicMglilMM's Willi wlioin yoii talk abotit yonr 
]^rohl(Mns. 

(3) How oftcMi do you cwehangc^ or borrow things fr()in voiir 
iKMi^hbors? 

(4) NiinibcM' ol people in tbis coiiiinuiiity tliat yon would vcc- 
();j;ni/c in a crowd. 

(5) Xuinbor of pcopl'* in tbi.s conmuinitv witli wlioiii yoti talk 
fairly frtHpuMitlv. 

(6) XniubtM* of families in tins coniniuiiity tbat yoti know b\* 
naiiu*. 

(7) Mow often vou talk with any of yotn* neighbors. 

Responses to each item were classified according to whether 
they indicated a high or low rate of neighborliness. Each item 
for which a high neighborliness response was obtained was given 
a score of 1, and these scores were added for all se\*cn items. This 
pro\*ided a range of scores from 0 (low neighborliness on all items) 
to 7 (high neighborliness). A tendency was observed for home- 
makers who interacted witli their neighbors to be more receptive 
to this program, but these differences were too small to establish 
this as an important relationship. 

CoMMi'Nrn' Si-:uviCE Utilization. A list of available com- 
munity service programs was dev(?lopcd to determine the extent 
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to which families were using or had evcM* used the public services 
available to them in the County. Included on the list were wel- 
fare. Social Security, commodity foods, free lunches, family plan- 
ning, health immunization, well-baby clinic, pre-natal clinic, and 
Head Start. It wds believed that homemakers having prior ex- 
perience with these pul^lic service programs v ould be more likelv 
to respond favorably to EFNEP than would those lacking a his- 
tory of program participation. 

Community service utilization was rated low for families using 
three or fewer services and high for those using four or more. 
Tlie cGni])iued difference recorded between families rated as low 
and high service users was 13 per cent. This indicated an ap- 
preciable difference in the acceptance of EFNEP. Enrollment was 
more common when the family had a high rate of participation 
in other community services. Experience with public agencies 
does appear to influence a homeniaker s acceptance of other vol- 
untary programs, such as EFNEP. 

Commodity Food Phogram. Chambers County had a com- 
modity food program available for low-income families rather 
than a food stamp program at the time of this study. Because of 
the direct involvement of commodit}' foods in the diets of recip- 
ient families, the response to EFNEP participants in the commod- 
ity food program was compared with that of nonparticipants. It 
was found that a much higher percentage of commodity food 
recipients enrolled in EFNEP than did families who did not re- 
ceive commodity foods. The differential was +7 per cent among 
those who participated in the commodity food progi'am, com- 
pared with —17 per cent among those not receiving this form of 
assistance. 

This difference may be because the County Extension Service 
had been providing an educational progi*am for commodity re- 
cipients at the County distribution center. A "cooking school" 
had been conducted for 2 years preceding the implementation of 
EFNEP. This previous contact between the Extension Service 
and many of these homemakers undoubtedly produced a more 
favorable climate for the program assistants introducing EFNEP. 

Socio-Economic Status 

Income. Each liomemaker was asked to indicate the approxi- 
mate amount of money that came into the household each month 
from all sources, and this was converted to an annual family in- 
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conic. Sixty-six per ccMit of the families reported aniuuil ineonies 
of less than $3,000. Only 14 families ( 10 per eent) reported more 
tliaii $3,600, while 34 families (23 per eent) liad incomes between 
$3,000 and $3,600. 

Annual family income showed little relation to acceptance or 
rejectior of EFNEP. FamiHes with incomes ranging from $1,800 
to $3,000 were only slightly more likely to accept the progi'am 
than wore tliose witli either more or less income. 

Employmknt Status. The employment status of both the 
homemaker and her husband was considered in terms of the 
liomemaker's reaction to EFNEP. Several differences were ob- 
served on both of tliese characteristics. In families with eitlier no 
husband or an employed husband, response to the progi'am was 
about a\'erage (58 per cent acceptance); however, families hav- 
ing an unemployed husband liad a liigh rate of progi'am accep- 
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40.3 
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41 
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59.4 


40.6 
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Material \evel of living- 
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50.7 


49.3 


-7.1 


71 




67.1 


32.9 


+9.3 
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Communications level of living 










Low (0-2 items)..... 


52.9 


47.1 


-4.9 


70 


High (.3 or more) 
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36.6 


+5.6 


71 



^ DifFerenee between the pereeiita«e of 57.8 aud the aetnal observed pereentage 
for eaeli attribute. A plus sign indieates greater aeeeptanee of die program than 
would be expeeted on tlie basis of actual observed percentage of population dis- 
tribution. A minus sign indieates greater rejection of tlie xerogram than would be 
expeeted. 

- Chi-S(iuare was statistically significant at tbe .001 probability^ level. 
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tance. The diltercMitial for this group of hoincMiiakcrs +24 
per cent. 

Homemakers employed outside the home were more likely 
than noneinj^loyed homemakers to rejeet partieipation. The dif- 
fereutial rejeetion rate for those employed full time was —18 per 
cent, but only —10 per cent for those employed part time. By 
contrast, nonemployed homemakers had a differential accc^ptance 
rate of +9 per cent. Clearly, employment of the homemaker out- 
side tlie home is an important haiTier to her participatiori in 
EFNEP. 

Lkvkl or Livjxo. Three measures of level of li\ing were con- 
sidered: home tenure, material possessions, and communications 
possessions. Little difference in response to EFNEP was found 
associated with owning or renting ones home. Home owners 
were only slightly less likely to accept the program than were 
renters. The majority of these low-income families rented their 
homes. 

An important dimension of socio-economic status is the family's 
access to the material goods of society. One aspect can he meas- 
iu*ed in terms of the po.ssessiou of facilities to improve the ma- 
terial (|uality of life. These possessions were separated into the 
physical needs of the family for everyday living and communica- 
tions needs which provide a wider range of social contacts. 

Material possessions considered involved whether the family 
had a refrigerator, gas or electric stove, kitchen sink, piped water, 
bath or shower, or vacuum cleaner. A score of 1 was assigned for 
each item possessed by a family. The range of possible scores 
was 0-6. Communication items were scored similarly, with a 
value of 1 assigned for each of the following items possessed — 
car or truck, radio, television, daily newspaper, magazines, and 
telephone. 

Results for both level-of-living measiu'es revealed that families 
lacking most of either type of items were more likely to reject 
EFNEP than were those having a majority of these items. The 
combined differences for high and low level-of-living families 
was 16 per cent for material possessions and 10 per cent for com- 
munication possessions. 

Failure to have these items in the home may deter the home- 
maker from volunteering for the progi'am because it is a home 
visitation program. Only six families were witliout a refrigerator 
in their home and all six of these rejected EFNEP. A majority of 
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tlie homemakers wliose lionies had no gas or electric stove, 
kitchen sink, piped water, and bath or sliower also rejected the 
protrrani. Perliaps tliese lioniemakers were enilxirrassed to ha\'e 
tlie program assistant see tlieir lionie, since the program wotdd 
involve nsing the kitchen facilities. 

Social-PsychologicQl 

It is widely acknowledged that social-psychological factors 
play an important role in human behavior. A person who is usu- 
ally happy and feels lie is well liked by otliers will respond pcjsi- 
tively in new situations. Conversely, if a person feels tlie futiu*e 
looks bleak and people are not to ho trusted, tliis pessimistic atti- 
tude will prevail in all of his activities. 

Alienation (Anomie). To measure the extent to which per- 
sonal uncertainty and pessimism are related to acceptance or re- 
jection of EFNEP, a five-item scale Ixised on tlie following state- 
ments (5) was used: 

( 1 ) "Nowadays a person lias to live pretty much for today and 
let tomorrow take care of itself. 
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50.0 
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24 
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^ Difference between the pereentn^e of 57.8 and the aetnal observed percentage 
for eacli attribute. A phis si^ai indicates greater acceptance of the program than 
would he expected on the basis of actual observed percentage' of population .dis- 
tribution. A minus sign iiulicntes greater rejection of the program than would be 
expected. 
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(2) 111 spite of what same people say, tlie life of the averai!;e 
man is gettiii^ worse, not hetter. 

(3) Its hardly fair to hring ehildren into the world with the 
way things look for the future. 

(4) These days a person doesn't reallv know who he can eount 
on. 

(5) Puhlic officials aren't really interested in the problems of 
the a\'(M*age man. 

The findings revealed a high rate of pessimistic response amonj^ 
these low-income homemakers. Pessimistic responses to the first 
four statements ranged from a low of 74 per cent to a high of 89 
per cent. Only the fifth item varied from this j^attern and it did 
so in the sense that rather than giving a specific pessimistic en- 
dorsement of the statement half the respondents indicated they 
"didn't kno\\\'* This uncertain response was probably caused by 
the inability of these low-income homemakers to relate in any 
real way to public officials. Their scope of human relationships 
and their understanding is often limited to the immediate family 
and other low-income people. 

A five-point scale was developed by assigning a score of 1 to 
e\XM*y ]Dessimistic response. This provided u range of scores from 
0 to 5, with higher scores indicating the most consistent pattern 
of alienation from the community. Sixty-three per cent of all re- 
spondents were alienated, according to their responses to these 
scale statements. 

Little difference was oljserved in the rate of acceptance of 
EFNEP and the homcmakcr*s alienation score. There was an al- 
most ecjual distribution of acceptors and rejectors among those 
with cither a pessimistic or non-pessimistic attitude. 

Family Well-Being Perception. An attempt was made to 
determine homemaker perception of the family's "well-'.eing." A 
picture showing a lO-rung ladder was presented to the home- 
maker along with the following three questions: 

Here is a picture of a ladder. The top of the ladder represents 
the very best way of life for your family and the bottom repre- 
sents the very worst way of life. 

(1) Where on the ladder do you feel your family stands at the 
present time? 

(2) Where on the ladder would you say your family stood 5 
years ago? 
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(3) \\^hcM'e do \'oii think your 
family will he 5 years from now? 

hi eaeh instanee the home- 
maker was asked to seleet a runi; 
on the ladder that hest descrihed 
her family's position. The result- 
ing; ratings were classified as low, 
medium, and high well-being 
perceptions. There was a tCMi- 
dency for these honiemakers to 
see their families as better off at 
j^resent than thev were 5 vx\irs 
before and to generally antici- 
pate being eyen better off 5 years 
in the future. 

Small differences were ob- 
i-eryed between the 2:)erception of 
family well-being and accep- 
tance or rejection of EFNEP. 
Considering only present and 
past perceptions, horn ^makers 
who rated their fam.'/s well- 
being as high were m >st likely 
to accept participation in the 
program. Homemakers with low 
e\-aluations were least likely to 



Best 



Worst 



8 



Hamemakers were asked to select 
rungs af ladder that represented their 
families' well-being at present, 5 years 
aga, and 5 years in the future. 



accept. Results for the future well-being rating were unclear 
because of the rather widespread optimism that characterized all 
of these homemakers. Only four honiemakers rated the future 
prospects of their families as lower than their present condition, 
and three of these rejected EFNEP. 

NUTRITIONAL ADEQUACY 

Existing nutritional practices and adequacy of diet \yere meas- 
ured by the 24-hour food recall method. This techni((ue in- 
yolved a series of questions pertaining to the foods a home- 
maker consumed the previous day at meal and snack times: 
morning, mid-morning, noon, afternoon, evening, and before bed. 
, All food items eaten during the 24-hour period were to be in- 
cluded. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in determining 
diet adequacy by the 24-hour food recall method. First, the recall 
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may inx'olvo a day whicli was not typical from tlie standpoint of 
the kinds of foods oaten, or the lionieniaker s level of intake of 
one or more food j^iroups may have been especially low or high 
on tliat particular day. Second, iissumptions must be made con- 
cerning the amount of food eaten. Third, some homcmakcrs ha\^e 
trouble remembering all foods eaten. 

Researchers tend to agree that, in spite of these limitations, the 
recall method is satisfactory for determining food patterns and 
dietary intake (4). It is efficient from a time and cost standpoint. 
In addition, there is little bias in the procedure because the home- 
maker has no prior knowledge that she will l)c asked to describe 
her daily food intake, whereas other methods recjuii'e the keeping 
of a diary over some specified period of time. 

Homemaker's Food PracHces 

Since nutrition education is one of the major ol)jectives of 
EFNEP, attention was given the nutritional practices existing 
in low-income families which were potential participants in the 
progi-am. Did the nutrition practices of honiemakers dift'er 1)0- 
twet^n program acceptors and rejectors? 

biformation from the 24-hour food recall revealed deficient 
nutrition levels for almost all of these honiemakers, and pro\'ided 
indication of eating patterns among homemakers. Thirty-five of 
the families had only two meals during the 24-hoiu' period. The 
majority of missed nieals were at noon when snacks were often 
substituted. In four cases the family had no evening meal, and 
ewht families niissed breakfast. 

o 

A major consideration of the food recall was the nutritional 
adef)nacy of the foods eaten. An "adec|uate diet" is widely ac- 
cepted as including a daily intake of foods representing four basic 
food groups. The level of intake considered adequate for an adult 
varies from tw^o to four average sized servings: two from the milk 
and meat groups and fom* servings from both the vegetable-fruit 
and bread groups. No attempt was made in the food recall to 
assess the exact amount of food eaten in each food gi'oup, such 
as the size of a glass of milk or the number of peaches included in 
a serving. All foods included in the daily recall were described 
nierelv in terms of whether the bomemaker had eatcjn foods from 
each group in her daily meals. 

Using the most minimal iiutiition measure of a .single sei-ving 
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from cacli food group, only 35 pcM* ctMit of tlic lioniCMiiakcMS re- 
ported tlieir meals tlie previous day had included all groups. Table 
7. More()\'er, a considerable difference was ()bser\ed between 
EPNEP acceptors and rejectors when compared on this factor. 
Ilomeniakers w^ho served at least one serving dail\^ from each 
food group were more likely to accept EFNEP. This indicates a 
greater acceptance of food education programs by homemakcrs 
who already are aware of the importance of balanced diets and 
who eat foods from all food groups. Enrollees in EFNEP already 
had greater variety in their diets than did nonenrollees. 

Adecjuate servings of the four basic food groups was another 
aspect of the nutrition situation for these homcmakers. Only 8 
per cent had adequate servings of vegetables and fruits in their 



Taiilk 7. NunurioNAL CiiAiiAcrrKiusTics oi* EKXEl^ Acckimok 
AM) Hi\il:(;toh I Iomkmakliics, UJ71 

^, , . - ik'spoiisc to prnj^nMU 

Sok'ctcui nutritional — ~: 

chanic'tc'ri.stioK .Vcccptcd Rofu.sod [-Ijir"" Total 

Pcf. Pet. Pet. No. Pet. 

.Ml ivspondont.s 57.8 42.2 147 1(H) 

Ono .SLM'vinj^ from cnrIi food j^ronp" 

No 46.9 .=53.1 "10.9 90 05.3 

Yc'.s 78.4 21.0 4-20.6 51 34.7 

Serv ings from basic food groups 

McMt" 

Nono or ono 42,4 57.0 —15.4 33 22.4 

Two or more 03.2 30.8 -f-5.4 114 77.0 

Milk products" 

Nono or ono 51.3 48.7 —0.5 117 79.6 

Two or more 8fi.7 13.3 -f-28.9 .30 20.4 

Bread/ eercal 

None-three 53.8 40.2 -4.0 78 53.1 

Four or more 60.7 33.3 -f-8.9 09 46.9 

Vegetable/fruit 

None-tbree 57.4 42.6 -0.4 136 92.5 

Four or more 54.5 45.5 —3.3 11 7.5 

Diet adetjiiaey of food groups 

i\one 31.6 68.4 —26.2 19 12.9 

One group 50.1 43.9 —1.7 57 38.8 

Two groups _ 00.0 40.0 -f-2.2 45 30.6 

Tbree groups 73.9 26.1 +10.1 22 15.0 

Four groups 100.0 0 +42.2 4 2.7 

' Difference between the percentage of 57.8 and the actual ob.served percentage 
for eaeb attribute. A plus sign indicates greater acceptance of the program than 
would he expected on the bnsi.s' of actual observed percentage of population dis- 
tribution. A minus s'gn indicates greater rejection of the program than would bo 
expected. 

*- Chi-S(juare tested significant with less than a .001 probability. 
" Chi-squarc tested vSignificant with less than a .05 probability. 
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daily diets. One-third of the honieniakers and their l'amili(\s in- 
eluded no fruits or vegetables in their meals. 

Ilomeinakers with diets eonsisting of ade(|uate servings of the 
remaining food groups varied from 20 per cent for the milk 
gi'oup, to 47 per eent for the bread-cereal group, and to 78 per 
cent for the meat group. Milk foods, such as fresh or powdered 
milk and cheese, were particularly lacking in the diets of th(\s(* 
homeniakers. Over half (58 per cent) of the homemakers had 
eaten no milk products, but only 4 per eent had not eatcMi some 
type of meat pro'^luct. 

In virtualK^ every instance considered, some difference was 
observed between the existing diet adecjuacy and the homemak- 
ers response to EFNEP. For instance, among the 30 homemakers 
who cotisumed an ade({uate amount of milk products, only 13 per 
cent rejected the program while half the inade([uate milk con- 
suming homemakers rejected it. 

\Mien homemaker food intake was viewed in terms of the* 
number of food groups in which minimal dietary re(|uirements 
wvvv being met, it was found that 13 per cent of all homemakers 
were living on diets classified as inade(|uate for all four basic food 
grou]:)s. By comparison, only 3 per cent were receixing foods from 
all four basic food groups comprising an ade(|uate diet 

It was noted that the proportion of persons accepting EFNEP 
was greatcM- for homemakers whose existing diets were alr(»ad\^ 
approaching adequacy. However, most important was the finding 
that 31 pcM* cent of tlie homemakers who acc:*pted the program 
failed lo consume daily meals judged ade(}uate in any of the four 
basic food groups. This is an important observation, but it should 
not obscure the further finding that the proportion of program 
acceptors was higher at each impro\x*d level of diet ade(|uacy. 

Although many homemakers in need of nutrition education are 
enrolling in EFNEP, there remains a large number in serious need 
who rejected participation during the initial recruitment effort. 
Con.tinued periodic attempts to reeontact these homemakers and 
to v/ork dirough neighbors to stimulate their interest would ap- 
pear justified in light of their generally poor nutrition practices. 

Perhaps the poor diets of the homemakers rejecting EFNEP 
refiect a lack of interest in food preparation, so that an educational 
foods progi-am does not appeal to them. In such cases, an interest 
in food must be generated by the program iissistant before the 
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homemaker is likely to accept the program. It also must l^e rc*- 
men.btred chat more homemakers who rejected the program did 
not reeei\x» eommodit)^ foods than did those who enrolled. Fam- 
ilies who received commodity foods are more likely to have food 
on hand, and this might make them more willing to participate 
in an educational foods program. Also, participants in the com- 
modity food program were more likely to have had prior contact 
with the Cliambcrs County Extension Service tlirough tlie cook- 
ing scliool operated at the distril)ution center. 

Commodify Foods and Family Diet 

A prime source of prospective EFNEP enroUees was the fam- 
ilies already participating in the Chambers County commoditv 
food pi'ogram. Since homemakers from commodity families were 
more likely to enroll in EFNEP than were homemakers in non- 
commodity families, it appeared important to determine differ- 
ences in adecjuacy of daily diets between commodity program 
participants and nonparticipants. Adefjiiacy of the diet was 
again judged in terms of the nuinbcr of times foods from the four 
basic food groups were eaten. 
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^ Clii-S(iuare tests were significant at the .05 level of probability or lower. 
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Participants in the commodity food program were more likcl\' 
to havo received an adc(|iiate diet in cacli oF tlie l)asic food groups 
tlian were nonparticipants, Tal)lc S. Tlie proportion of lionie- 
niakers eating ade(|iiate servings was consideral:)ly greater witli 
regards to meats (15 per cent), hveixd cereal (29 per cent), and 
milk products (29 per cent). Diet ade(|uacy for meat was gen- 
erally liigli among all liomemakers while only a Few had an ade- 
(|uate diet of vegetables and Fruits whether receiving commoditv 
foods or not. Milk product consumption was inadequate by a 
niajority of honieniakers receiving conimodity foods although 
they received such items as cheese and powdered milk. These 
findings clearly revealed that although coninioditv families tend 
to have somewhat better diets than nonparticipating Families, 
many homemakers in both groups could benefit from a nutrition 
education program. 

The composite picture of diet adequacy in terms of the number 
of basic food groups in which the family had received sufficient 
servings showed most distinctly the better diet of manv commod- 
ity participants. Forty per cent of the commodity food families 
had diets considered adecpiate in only one or no basic food group, 
as compared with 80 per cent of those not on the commoditv 
food progi'am. Although many commodity food recipients can 
benefit from EFNEP, the findings suggest that this nutrition edu- 




Chambers County commodity food distribution center* 
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cation program must pay particular attention to low-income fam- 
ilies who arc not receiving commodity foods. 

Chambers County Cooking School 

In seeking explanations for whv commodity f(/Od families had 
hetter diets than noncommoditv families, special mention must 
he mac'ie of a uni(|ue cooking school operated hy the County Ex- 
tension ScM'vice at the commodity distrihution center. The school 
providc^d ideas and instruction to homomakers on how to best 
nse tlie commodity foods reccix ed. Because many of these foods 
were not in a form familiar to the homemakers and were often not 
an integral part of their food preparation practices, they needed 
assistance in learning to prepare such foods in ways acceptable 
to their faniilics. Homemakers reccixed weekly instructiou in 
how to provide adecjuate diets for dieir families by including ser- 
vinir.s from all four basic food groups. 

Nutntion information imparted by the County Extension Ser- 
vice through the cooking school is believed to have played a major 




Chambers County cooking school at commodity distribution center. 
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role in tlic l)ctter diets ol).ser\'ed among niany ccrriinodity food 
families. It was also believed that EFNEP was reeeived niore 
favorahlv by commodity homemakers because the Extension Ser- 
vice was already familiar to them and because they had de\'el- 
oped a positive attitude toward learning new things about food 
preparation. 

PROGRAM ASSISTANTS AND EFNEP 

When the Chambers County EFNEP was begun during the 
summer of 1971, six paraprofessional program assistants were re- 
cruited and tn'ained to cany out the progi'am. These workers 
were married women of both races. All had a history of long 
residence in the County, including two who had li\^ed there all 
tlieir li\^es. Their ages ranged from 29 to 58, with three of thiem 
in their fifties. 

Program assistants were from the local area and were generally 
representative of limited income families. However, none came 
from families with incomes of $3,000 or less. In addition, all had 
been exposed to some high school education and four bad com- 
pleted 12 years of schooling. 




Extension program assistant and home economist working together in cooking 
school. 
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Extension progrom ossisfonf fcoching homcmokers fo use commodity foods. 



Coii.sidoriition of selected pronram assistant cliaracteristics as 
ihev ivlato to honuMiiaker acccptunce or rejcx'tion of EFNEP re- 
vealed se\oral important dillcrences. Black program assistants 
culling predominantly on black homomakors had a lower rate of 
lion^emaker enrollment in EFNEP than did white assistants call- 
ing on white homcMnakers. Eighty-three per cent of the honie- 
niakc»*s eoiitactcul l)v wliite program assistants enrolled in tlie 
program. Hy comparison, only half of the honiemak(M-s contacted 
by black ^Togram assistants enrolled. 

Anotlier sensitive indicator of differential honiemaker response 
to the enrollment in\*iiafi()n occurred in terms of why the assistant 
said she desired a job with EFNEP. Assistants indicating a moti- 
vation to "work with people" becanse they like to meet and be 
with others were more successful than were diosc motivated b\ a 
*'(lesire to help others." Perhaps the subtle difference between 
these two motivations might best he described as one of "liking 
them v(M*sus telling then''." It is possible that the pvogi'am assis- 
tant motivated by a desire to help comes on "too stronglv/* giving 
the honiemaker the feeling of being told that she needs help 
ratlier than being iisked whether she would like to participate. 

The number of different techniques or methods used by the 
program assistant in making contact with the homeniaker and 
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attCMiipling to enroll her in EFNEP was also louncl to he impor- 
tant in tlic homcMiiakcr's response. The assistant who used se\'eral 
teelkni(|iies in approaehiug each prospect was nM>rc sueeessful in 
jjetfinf^ lionieniakers to enroll. One of the most commonly used 
tee]mi(jues was to refer to tlie commodity food program and the 
Extension Ser\'iee cooking seliool as a means of stimulating iu- 
t(M*est. Recipe leaflets were tlie next most used leclmiciue, fol- 
lowi'd closely by mention of the County Extension Ser\-ice and 
some of its clubs and educational activities. Some program assis- 
tants made use of sample foods which tliey carried with them 
when calling on a homeniaker. 

Program assistants who used different techni([ues for arousing 
inleresi were prohablv exhibiting more entliusiasm for the pro- 
gnun than were those who limit(»d their approach to one or two 
teclmi(jues. These assistants apparently made the extra elfort re- 
(piired to find the sp(*eific interests of each homemaker which 
might ser\ e as the key to motivating enrollment in the program. 
Otlun* studies have suggested that honuMiiakers have to see how 
an (Hliicational program will contribute to their effectiveness be- 
for. they will (mh-oII (3). 

Finally, little tlifference in enroIImcMU success was noted be- 
cause ef time of day or day of week the program a.ssistant called 
on the homemaker. A homemaker contacted from Monday 
through Thursday (the* more popular program assistant working 
days) was just as likely to accept or reject EFNEP participation 
as one contacted Friday through Sunday. Similarly, there was 
e(|ual success trom contacts made in the morning or the after- 
noon. 

Program assistants made as many as four or fi\'e attempts to 
enroll some homemakers. However, the majoritv who enrolled 
did so when first contacted. Most of those who refused did so by 
the second visit. The vast majority of homemakers who were 
visitfxl three or more times before making a definite decision 
eventually refused to enroll in the program. A large proportion of 
the homemakers who refused EFNEP stated they did not need 
help in anything or knew all about cooking already. Some were 
not gettinj^ commodities and could see no reason why they should 
have lessons on nutrition. Others merely stated they "didn't ha\'e 
time," mostlv those working full-time outside the home. 
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SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program, witli 
the goal of reaching and teaching low-income homemakers to 
improve nutritional practices for themselves and their families, 
was hegim in Alabama in 1969. By June 1972, more than 20,000 
Alabama families including more than 89,000 individuals were 
being reached through the efforts of nonprofessional Extension 
Service program assistants. Eighty-three per cent of the families 
enrolled in the progi'am in 1972 had incomes of less than $3,000 
per year and 59 per cent had less than $2,000 per year. Obviously, 
the Alabama Extension Service has been successful in reaching a 
large number of low-income families with EFNEP. 

Tlie c}uestion remained as to who among the low-income au- 
dience was being enrolled in EFNEP and who was less receptive 
or har(ier to reach. As the Expanded Food and Nutrition Educa- 
tion Program entered its fourth year, tliis (jiiestion became an 
appropriate and important consideration. The Extension Service 
continues to work with low-income families and must face the 
challenge of reaching all segments of the low-income population. 

The present study has been an effort to look into some of the 
(|uestions pertaining to the "reaching" aspect of the program: 
W'ho is being reached? More specifically, are some homemaker 
characteristics associated with greater acceptance of EFNEP? Are 
there identifiable problems or characteristics that make .some seg- 
ments of low-income populations more dilficult to reach? If so, 
can different approaches be used to interest and enroll these 
families? Can specific program a.ssistant characteristics and tech- 
ni(|ues for contacting the low-income homemaker be associated 
with greater acceptance of the nutrition education program? 

In an effort to answer these ({uestions, the present study was 
conducted during .spring 1971 in Chambers Count\' just prior to 
implementation of EFNEP. A list of 147 homeinakers provided 
hy local agencies working with kw-income families was used as a 
sample of prospective EFNEP participants. All homemakers 
whose names appeared on the list were interviewed to collect 
data pertaining to selected family background, homemaker char- 
acteristics, and existing family nutritional practices. At a later 
time, program assistants visited each homemaker and made a con- 
certed effort to enroll her in EFNEP. The original sample of 147 
homemakers was chissified into two groups consisting of 85 who 
accepted EFNEP and 62 who refused to participate. 
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Findings and implications of the research are summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Are some homemaker characteristics associated with 
greater acceptance of EFNEP? Yes. 

a. Honiemakcrs uiuler 30 years of age. 

b. Older homemakers (over 45) in fiiniilies with a retired or disabled 
male bead. 

0. Homemakers with unemployed husbands. 

d. Families who participated in programs of other public agencies. 

(2) W'erc tliere identifial^le characteristics of families or home- 
makers that make some segments of a low-income population 
harder to reach? Yes, 

a. Employment of the homemaker outside the home was an important 
factor associated with rejection of the program. The problem resulted 
from a combination of the homemaker having too little time io partici- 
pate in the program and the program assistant's inabilit)' to work with 
the homemaker during her "at-home" hours. 

b. The level of living of the family, relative to the lack of such items as 
a range, refrigerator, and piped water was associated with rejection 
of the program. Homemaker.s who did not have it stove or refrigerator 
were much less likely to enroll than were those who had these items. 
It is highly probable that a homemaker without these facilities was 
embarrassed to have an outsider helping to prepare food in her in- 
adequately equipped kitchen. 

c. Homemakers who had the least adecpiate diets were most likelv to 
reject EFNEP. Two-thirds of the homemakers who received inade- 
(juate seiA'ings of all food groups refused to join the educational pro- 
gram. Associated with this, families who were not receiving c-ommoditv 
foods and attending classes at the Extension cooking school were less 
likely to accept EFNEP than were those participating in the c-om- 
modity program. Also, families who had little varietv in their dailv 
diets were less likely to accept the program. 

d. White homemakers were more receptive of the program than were 
blacks. The difference here was almost a two to one ratio of white 
homemaker acceptance compared to that for black homemakers. 

e. Alienation of homemakers revealed by pessimistic life oudooks and 
nonuse of community seiA'ices was more often associated with home- 
makers who rejected the nutrition education program than with diose 
who enrolled. 

( 3 ) Ai-e some progi-am assistant characteristics and techniques 
associated with greater homemaker acceptance of EFNEP? Yes. 

a. Program assistants who attempted to enroll homemakers by using a 
number of different techniques were more successful. Techniques 
used by these program assistants included refemng to the commoditv 
foods program and the Extension Service cooking school, showing 
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liomemakers recipe leaflets, referring to County Extension slaH' mem- 
bers, and using sample foods and idea baskets, 
b. Most homemnkers who accepted the prograni did so on tlie first visit. 
Bv the third contact, the majority of the liomemakers rejected the 
invitation to participate in the program. 

The need for different approaches to interest and enroll "hard- 
to-reach" faniihes is apparent. Prograni assistants and pro^ani 
supervisors need to he alert to lionieniaker needs and possible 
barriers to entry into EFNEP. For many honieniak'ers, an interest 
in food preparation mnst be generated. It is desirable in such 
instances to determine the interests of the honiemaker and to 
model the approach to appeal to these interests. Once the honie- 
maker has been won to the progi'ani, the educational effort may 
bo i^racluallv directed toward nutritional activities. 

Study findings should be meaningful to supervisors of unit pro- 
grams as they analyze cmrent progress in homeniakcr enrollment, 
and as they direct future attempts to locate and enroll new home- 
makers and families. 
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